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The ideal of creating a non-racial and equitable school environment is embedded 
in the South African Constitution. This ideal is informed by a desire to overcome 
the divisions of the apartheid past by pursuing policies and strategies that will 
promote the achievement of social cohesion, without denying space for various 
identities. Schools are seen as important vehicles for driving social cohesion 
amongst learners and it is therefore important that all learners, irrespective of 
their race, experience a sense of belonging in the school. Using a case study and 
an interactive qualitative analysis research methodology, we explored the 
experiences of black and Indian learners in a desegregated former House of 
Delegates school to determine the successes and possible challenges of ensu¬ 
ring racial integration at the school level and therefore its contribution to social 
cohesion. The study demonstrates the importance of eight concepts (namely, the 
school as a welcoming space; belonging; respect; security; equality in the way 
we socialise; tender loving care; motivation; and freedom) to the study of racial 
integration and social cohesion. This article focuses on the contribution that 
sense of belonging has on creating a school environment that is enabling, 
contributing to learner achievement and concludes that sense of belonging, 
integration, and social cohesion are intertwined and important in creating an 
environment that is welcoming and a “home” to diverse learners and educators. 
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Introduction 

There have been a number of reports (Vally & Dalamba, 1999; Sekete, Shibu- 
lane & Moila, 2001) which indicate that racial tension in schools continues, 
despite local and national efforts to promote social cohesion. School desegre¬ 
gation policies provide one means of achieving social cohesion (Nkomo & 
Vandeyar, 2009; Hurtado, Meader, Ziskin, Kamimura & Greene, 2002), but 
continuing reports of interracial violence suggest this strategy is not working 
as well as it could. There have been frequent reports of racial 1 discrimination 
and violence between black and white learners at schools (Christie 1990; 
Carrim, 1992; Vally & Dalamba, 1999; Machaisa, 2004; Meier, 2005, Phat- 
lane, 2007), and universities (The Citizen, 1997; The Star, 1997; Monare, 
1999; The Citizen, 1999; The Citizen, 2000; Cape Argus, 2000; Mboyane, 
2000; Molakeng, 2001; Mail & Guardian, 2007; Davids, 2007). 

Because there has been a shift from reports of racial altercations in 
desegregated white schools — as noted by Dolby (2001) — lately learners of 
different races are brought together by their similar interest and “hangout 
spots”. However, we still have much to learn and we believe important lessons 
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can be learned by studying intra-black integration. Thus, contrary to the 
acrimony experienced in the black/white school desegregation, the desegrega¬ 
tion of black/Indian schools’ environment sounds a different tune. A tune that 
appears to indicate that these two races, relatively speaking, engage harmo¬ 
niously with each other in the same and shared space. Thus, in this study, 
we were particularly interested in examining the extent to which learners of 
different races (black and Indian) are able to negotiate a sense of belonging in 
a former segregated House of Delegates school. We therefore examined social 
cohesion in a black/Indian desegregated school environment by focusing on 
learners’ sense of belonging in the school that has become racially and cul¬ 
turally diverse. 

Sense of belonging is presented as one dimension of social cohesion that 
brings and allows individuals to feel as part of, and identify with, the group 
and contributes to the shared values and aspirations underpinned by need 
for affirmation, friendships and the need to be part of the group (Menzies & 
Davidson, 2002; Green etal., 2003; Friedkin, 2004). 

Sense of belonging and social cohesion 

Various reports (Vally & Dalamba, 1999; Sekete, Shibulane & Moila, 2001) 
indicate that racial tension in schools is still continuing, despite the con¬ 
stitutional and policy injunctions for equity and equality in social relations. 
Seeing that education can be one way of achieving social cohesion, it seems 
appropriate to examine the extent to which the school under study mirrors 
the constitutional and policy intentions with regard to social cohesion. 

There is no clear agreement in the literature on definitions and measure¬ 
ment of social cohesion (Kearns & Forest, 2000; Friedkin, 2004; Chan, To & 
Chan, 2006). As a construct, social cohesion has received varied attention in 
an attempt to locate it in different disciplines and its definition, conceptua¬ 
lisation and measurement is still an open debate (Friedkin, 2004; Chan, To 
& Chan, 2006). According to Friedkin (2004:409) “the main source of con¬ 
fusion is a proliferation of definitions of social cohesion that has proved 
difficult to combine or reconcile”. In agreement, Chan, To and Chan (2006: 
273) conclude that the social cohesion concept has been “conceptualised in 
literature: in many cases, definitions are too loosely made, with a common 
confusion between content and the cause or effects of social cohesion”. 

Chan, To and Chan (2006) lament the vague conceptualisation of social 
cohesion that complicates its measurement and attempt increased clarity by 
distinguishing between academic and policy discourses. On the other hand, 
Bollen and Hoyle (1990) argue that it is important that, when studying social 
cohesion, we should not neglect individual group members’ perceptions of 
their cohesion to the group. This is a problem which Friedkin (2004) acknow¬ 
ledges that it causes difficulty when trying to reconcile individual and group 
perspectives of social cohesion. To overcome this problem, Bollen and Hoyle 
(1990) propose the study of perceived cohesion, which focuses on individuals’ 
perception of their cohesion to the group along two dimensions, namely, sense 
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of belonging and feelings of morale. More formally, perceived cohesion is thus 
defined as “an individual’s sense of belonging to a particular group and his or 
her feelings of morale associated with membership in the group” (Bollen & 
Hoyle, 1990:482). Thus, they argue for a more subjective approach to the 
study of cohesion that accommodates the study of factors related to the 
individual in the group. 

An individual plays a major role in the success of a socially cohesive 
society or school. Therefore, social cohesion is seen in the manner in which 
an individual is accepted in the same or diverse group. Individuals’ perception 
about their participation and level of acceptance in the group influences their 
sense of belonging and therefore attitude as members of the group. The 
member attitude means the individual’s “desire or intention to remain in a 
group, their identification with — or loyalty to — a group or other attitudes 
about the group members” (Friedkin, 2003:410). Thus, a sense of belonging 
can develop as a result of alliances with learners who share similar values or 
identities, despite social structures seemingly prescribing, for instance, a 
particular sport or music as “belonging” to a certain racial group. Dolby 
(2001) found that learners associated and befriended each other along their 
preferred popular culture (for instance, similar music preference) and not so 
much along the racial lines and therefore creating group dynamics where 
learners were separated on who was, and who was not, part of the group as 
a result of personal preferences. Therefore, sense of belonging — as one 
aspect of social cohesion — can be attained when members feels that other 
members of the group share similar personal preferences. 

Learners who feel as part of the group and have a sense of belonging, are 
more likely to have a sense of connectedness with other group members. 
These members are more likely to develop trust in, respect and positive regard 
for, their fellow members and therefore fostering social cohesion in the group. 
Friedkin (2003) points out that positive interpersonal relationships are very 
important to social cohesion in groups. Related to positive interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships, Miller (2002:388) says that intimate contact [between different 
persons and/or racial groups] plays an important role in reducing prejudice. 
Thus, learners’ positive interaction with diverse peers is linked with “increases 
in cultural knowledge and commitment to promoting racial understanding” 
(Hurtado, Meader, Ziskin, Kamimura & Greene, 2002:8) and can therefore 
lead to positive interpersonal relationships that will affect individual members’ 
sense of belonging to a particular group. 

Sense of belonging can further be attained — according to Thaver (2004) 
through experiencing a sense of being ‘at home’ in a school situation, for 
instance. Thaver (2004) explains that the critical factor in the distinction 
between ’home’ and feeling ’at home’, is in the social relations that are esta¬ 
blished with other social actors in a given place and which obtain mutual 
assurances, a sense of fitness and belonging that ultimately generates the 
feeling of being ‘at home’. Therefore, it is possible that feelings of ‘at home’ can 
be experienced when an individual has a positive experience in a strange 
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place. Thus, Thaver (2004:6) noted “the question is [not] ‘do you feel at 
home?’, but, rather where, and with whom, doing what and to what end, do 
you feel comfortable enough to be able to say ’I feel at home’ or ’in place’ in a 
given institution”. 

Lastly, at another level, Nkomo and Vandeyar (2009:11) mention that 
schools, “by and large, mirror society with all its accoutrements and ... are 
in a unique position to serve as cradles of social innovation to address the 
tensions and to contribute to greater social cohesion”. Indeed, Green, Preston 
and Sabates (2003) suggested earlier that the promotion of social cohesion 
through education has re-emerged as an important objective for many 
countries in the past decade. In South Africa, social cohesion through edu¬ 
cation finds expression in socio-political policies such as racial integration, 
equal education and inclusive education strategies. Although inclusive educa¬ 
tion was initially focused on including learners with special needs, Graham 
and Slee (2008) argue that the term is expanding and is increasingly including 
all aspects of diversity. Thus, racial integration policies and inclusive educa¬ 
tion policies can be argued to share the same aspiration and goals for learners 
to develop a shared trust and identity through education. 

This paper brings together the body of literature on racial integration in 
South African context and social psychology debates on social cohesion, thus, 
we hope to contribute to the debate on social cohesion by focusing on the 
ways people connect, as well as share values and identity to indicate a sense 
of belonging as one of the constructs that can be used to explain what social 
cohesion is. It is therefore important for an individual to feel as part of the 
community and that the community accepts him/her as a member and not 
only as a visitor. In a school setting, new learners not only aspire to be part 
of the in-group and certain teams because they want to fulfil their sense of 
belonging by making new friends who share the same values with them, but 
they also want to be accepted and respected as individuals. Although there is 
no single definition of what constitutes social cohesion, it can be seen as the 
interactions amongst different people that connect them; make them feel that 
they belong and are part of the group; that their shared experience and con¬ 
nectedness transcend the set social boundaries, structures, cultures or tra¬ 
ditions and as individuals, contribute to the well-being of that society, group 
and community. 

The central research question in this study was How do Grade 11 learners 
negotiate a sense of belonging in a desegregated former House of Delegates 
school? Furthermore, to examine the research question, two sub-questions 
were formulated to structure the investigation. Firstly How do Grade 11 lear¬ 
ners conceptualise belonging in a desegregated former HoD school? and 
secondly, How do Grade 11 learners’ sense of belonging contributes to social 
cohesion in the desegregated former HoD school? 

Research design and methodology 

Data were collected and analysed by means of Interactive Qualitative Analysis 
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(IQA) (Northcutt & McCoy, 2004). As a social constructionist approach to data 
generation, collection and analysis, IQA addresses power relations between 
the researcher and participants. Participants are encouraged through various 
IQA protocols to generate, collect and analyse their own data. IQA is a qua¬ 
litative research methodology that attempts to provide a systemic, rigorous 
and accountable framework for qualitative inquiry. It is a suitable design 
when researchers wish to examine how phenomena are socially constructed 
and if they wish to develop a theory of the research phenomenon that demon¬ 
strates a systemic understanding of the phenomenon (Northcutt & McCoy, 
2004). 

Research site and context 

The study was conducted in a desegregated former House of Delegates (HoD) 
secondary school after receiving ethical clearance from the University of Pre¬ 
toria and being granted permission to conduct this research by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. Gandhi Secondary School caters for both black and Indian 
learners and also employs both black and Indian teachers, unlike other de¬ 
segregated schools where staff demographics do not change with learner 
demographics (Vally & Dalamba, 1999) or become mono-racial with the in¬ 
creasing numbers of black learner enrolment. This school has recently cele¬ 
brated its centenary as an Indian school and has a rich Indian culture which 
is visible from — amongst others — the memorabilia, such as unveiling and 
some acknowledging granite stones embedded in the walls of the school and 
practising of Indian religion. The school is situated in a low socio-economic 
area within an Indian community. Most Indian learners walk to school, while 
most black learners are transported every morning and picked-up after school 
by taxis. 

Ten participants were randomly selected in Grade 11 (black and Indian 
learners) to form part of a focus group and eventually participated in indivi¬ 
dual interviews. Gender was not regarded as a core variable in this study as 
the focus was on how the group as a constituency negotiates a sense of 
belonging. 

Data collection 

Two phases of data collection were conducted. The first phase involved a focus 
group and the production of a focus visual presentation. The second phase of 
the study involved individual interviews based on the visual presentation 
generated by the focus group. 

Data analysis 

IQA is designed to determine the causal relationship between the affinities (fo¬ 
cus group produced eight affinities [Table 1]) through theoretical coding where 
participants “ascertain the perceived cause-and-effect relationships (influen¬ 
ces) among all the affinities in a system” (Northcutt & McCoy, 2004:149). 

This process unfolds when participants are presented with the opportu¬ 
nity to indicate the directional links between the affinities. Three possible rela- 
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tionships were indicated. Firstly, if A influences B, it is indicated as A->B; 
secondly, if B influences A, it is indicated as A<-B; and lastly, if participants 
do not think the affinities are related, it is indicated as A<>B. It is important 
to note that participants are not judging the strength of a relationship, but 
merely the existence of it (Human-Vogel & Van Petegem, 2008:458). Parti¬ 
cipants’ indications of the relationships are then plotted on an affinity rela¬ 
tionship table (ART). 

Table 1 Affinities generated by the group _ 

Affinity names and their codes 


1. Belonging (Bel) 

2. Freedom (Fre) 

3. Tender, Love and Care (TLC) 

4. Motivation (Mot) 

5. Respect (Res) 

6. Equality in the way we socialise (EqS) 

7. Security (Sec) 

8. School as a welcoming space (SWP) 


To determine which relationships to analyse from a pool of possible causal 
relationships, IQA uses the Pareto principle in the data analysis. The Pareto 
principle states that 20% of the variables in a system will account for 80% of 
the total variation in outcome (Northcutt & McCoy, 2004). The Pareto principle 
is mostly known in an economic context where it refers to the principle that, 
in an organisation, for example, 80% of the profits will roughly be generated 
by 20% of the accounts (Human-Vogel & Van Petegem, 2008: 459). On the 
other hand, the conflicting relationships are those affinities that have arrows 
in both directions. In such cases, the affinity pair with the highest frequency 
is included in the rationalisation step. 

Creating an Interrelationship Diagram (IRD) (Table 2) is the first step in 
a general process called rationalizing the system (Northcutt & McCoy, 2004: 
170) (Table 3). 

The IRD is a matrix containing all the perceived relationships in the 
system and it contains a summary of the ART in the form of arrows that show 
whether each affinity in a pair is perceived to be a cause or an effect, or if 
there is no relationship between the affinities in the pair. Important to note 
in the IRD is how the delta value is calculated and what it represents. 

Delta values are calculated for each affinity by subtracting the number of 
arrows facing inward (left) — also called the Ins’ — from the number of arrows 
facing outward (up) — also called the ‘Outs’ — associated with the affinity. 
The delta value is important in the sense that it is used to assign affinities as 
either drivers, or pivots or outcomes of the system. The primary driver (a sig¬ 
nificant cause) affects many other affinities, but is not affected by others. The 
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secondary driver is a relative cause or influence on affinities in the system. 
The circulators or pivots occur when there are equal numbers of Ins’ and 
’Outs’. The primary outcome (a significant effect) that is caused by many 
affinities, but does not affect others whilst, the secondary outcome reveals a 
relative effect. (Northcutt & McCoy, 2004:173-4; Lasserre-Cortez, 2006:77; 
Human-Vogel & Mahlangu, 2009:42; Human-Vogel & Van Petegem, 2008: 
458). 


Table 2 Interrelationship diagram with affinities in descending order of delta 


Interrelationship Diagram 
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Constructs were arranged in order of delta and the relationships for all 
the construct pairs, as indicated in IRD relationship diagrams, were carried 
over and depicted visually, resulting in cluttered Systems Influence Diagrams 
(Human-Vogel & Van Petegem, 2008:463). Table 2 reflects an interrelationship 
diagram with the affinities arranged in descending order of delta. 

In the final phase of the focus group data analysis, affinities were sum¬ 
marised in the Systems Influence Diagram (SID) (Figure 1). 

Systems Influence Diagram (SID) is a visual representation of an entire 
system of influences and outcomes and is created by representing the infor¬ 
mation present in the IRD as a system of affinities and relationships among 
them (Northcutt & McCoy, 2004:175). As Lasserre-Cortez (2006) did in her 
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study, boxes were organised, representing each affinity on paper with out¬ 
comes on the right and drivers on the left. 



Figure 1 Complex SID 

Rationalisation process when creating the SID of this study 

Rationalisation is, according to Northcutt and McCoy (2004:37), “undertaken 
to describe the comprehensiveness, complexity, parsimony or simplicity and 
visual interpretability”. The links are created by linking the highest delta to 
the lowest while the direction of the link (arrow) is determined by the Inter¬ 
relationship Table (IRD). The purpose of rationalisation is to eliminate redun¬ 
dant links while retaining those that also retain the meaning. To visualise this 
process, the elimination of redundant links is illustrated in Table 3. 

The clean SID shown in Figure 5 was used for Phase Two of the IQA pro¬ 
cess — in-depth interviews. The interviews primarily served to add depth and 
individual experience to group-level processes. Thus, Phase Two served to 
interrogate individual-level negotiation sense of belonging (Bollen & Hoyle, 
1990) as well as provide an understanding of the interaction between indi¬ 
vidual and group level processes in negotiating a sense of belonging (Friedkin, 
2003). 
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Table 3 Rationalisation process 


Step 1: Initial rationalisation 

Analytical step 

Action taken 

Rationale 

1 

SWP-Fre 

SWP-TLC-Fre 

2 

SWP-Mot 

SWP-TLC-Mot 

3 

SWP-TLC 

SWP-EqS-TLC 

4 

SWP-EqS 

SWP-Sec-EqS 

5 

SWP-Sec 

SWP-Res-Sec 

6 

SWP-Res 

SWP-Bel-Res 

7 

SWP-Bel is retained 

No alternative path 

8 

Bel-Fre 

Bel-TLC-Fre 

9 

Bel-Mot 

Bel-TLC-Mot 

10 

Bel-TLC 

Bel-EqS-TLC 

11 

Bel-EqS 

Bel-Res-Sec-EqS 

12 

Bel-Sec is retained 

Involves a recursive link. Recursive 



links are ignored in this step 

13 

Bel-Res is retained 

No alternative path 

14 

Res-Fre 

Res-TLC-Fre 

15 

Res-Mot 

Res-TLC-Mot 

16 

Res-TLC 

Res-Sec-TLC 

17 

Res-EqS is retained 

Involves a recursive link. Recursive 



links are ignored in this step 

18 

Res-Sec is retained 

No alternative path 

19 

Sec-Fre is retained 

Involves a recursive link. Recursive 



links are ignored in this step 

20 

Sec-Mot 

Sec-TLC-Mot 

21 

Sec-TLC 

Sec-EqS-TLC 

22 

Sec-EqS is retained 

No alternative path 

23 

EqS-Fre 

EqS-TLC-Fre 

24 

EqS-Mot is retained 

Involves a recursive link. Recursive 



links are ignored in this step 

25 

EqS-TLC is retained 

No alternative path 

26 

TLC-Fre 

TLC-Mot-Fre 

27 

TLC-Mot is retained 

No alternative path 

28 

Mot-Fre is retained 

No alternative path 


Figure 2 indicates an uncluttered SID. It represents a mind map, con¬ 
taining only the minimum numbers of links required to completely represent 
the underlying logic of the IRD (Northcutt & McCoy, 2004). 








Figure 3 Uncluttered SID (after rationalisation from opposite direction) 
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Step 2: Check in > 

opposite direction from lowest to highest delta 

Analytical step 

Action taken 

Rationale 

1 

Fre -Sec is retained 

No alternative path 

2 

Mot-Fre is retained 

No alternative path 

3 

Mot- TLC is retained 

No alternative path 

4 

Mot-EqS is deleted 

Fre-Sec-EqS 

5 

TLC- Mot is retained 

No alternative path 

6 

TLC- EqS is retained 

Direct recursive Ink 

7 

EqS-TLC is retained 

No alternative path 

8 

EqS-Sec is retained 

Direct recursive link 

9 

EqS- Res is deleted 

TLC, Mot, Fre, Sec, Bel, Res 

10 

Sec- Res is retained 

No alternative path 

11 

Res- Bel is retained 

Direct recursive link 

12 

Bel- Res is retained 

No alternative path 

13 

Bel-Sec is retained 

Direct recursive link 

14 

Bel- SWP is retained 

No alternative path 

Step 3: Check of re-arranged SID for remaining redundant links and add 

unrepresented or unused links. Links that 
analysis in the initial rationalisation. 

were ignored from the conflict 

1 

Fre-SWP is added 

Not present in system influence 

2 

SWP-Bel is retained 

No alternative path 

3 

Bel-Res is retained 

No alternative path 

4 

Res-Sec is retained 

No alternative path 

5 

Sec-Bel 

Sec-EqS-TLC-Mot-Fre-SWP-Bel 

6 

Sec-EqS is retained 

No alternative path 

7 

EqS-TLC is retained 

No alternative path 

8 

Mot-Fre is retained 

No alternative path 

9 

Fre-Sec 

Fre-SWP-Bel-Res-Sec 



Figure 4 Uncluttered SID with added and removed links 
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Results 

The focus group generated eight constructs that participants used to generate 
a theory through inductive and deductive processes. An audit trail of the 
analytical process was provided to indicate each step in the analysis of the 
data. The resulting visual presentation (SID) that was created is a represen¬ 
tation of the generated theory or ‘mental model’ of the group (Human-Vogel 
& Van Petegem, 2008:456) and is provided in Figure 5. 

The visual presentation (Figure 5) indicates that the affinities that were 
identified as primary drivers in the system were school as a welcoming space 
and belonging. Affinities identified as secondary drivers were respect and 
security. The secondary outcomes affinities in the system were indicated as 
equality in the way we socialise, tender-loving-care and motivation. An affinity 
identified as the primary outcome was identified as freedom. 

Discussion, implications and contribution 

The visual presentation indicates the importance that participants attach to 
a responsive environment (school as a welcoming space) that helps to streng¬ 
then a personal sense of belonging because it influences interpersonal inter¬ 
actions by fostering respect and equal treatment of one another in a strive 
towards achieving a socially cohesive society. The social interactions and in¬ 
volving other persons are indicated as noted in the visual presentation by 
fostering safety, having positive regard towards each other and exercising 
one’s freedom as an individual and as a group member. The combined effects 
of these affinities influence personal motivation as one aspect of academic 
achievement and socialisation. 

Menzies and Davidson (2002) point out that good enough environment 
where learners are assisted to move towards authenticity through being 
known, enables genuine connections with others. Respect, as a driver, refers 
to learners’ respectful treatment of each other and suggests the importance 
of this study’s contribution to the literature on social stigma. In a review of 
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the social psychology of stigma, Major and O’Brien (2005) point out that social 
stigma contributes to identity threat that has a significant impact on self¬ 
esteem, academic achievement and health. 

The study focused on the psychological dimension to the topic of racial 
integration by examining sense of belonging in a school environment as a 
dimension of social cohesion. Most studies on racial integration tend to focus 
on the socio-political perspective by highlighting socio-cultural aspects of 
behaviour, such as popular culture (Dolby, 2001; Dawson, 2003; Nkomo, 
Chisholm & McKinney, 2004; Tihanyi, 2006). As noted by Chipkin and 
Ngqulunga (2008), studies focusing on the social fabric in South Africa are 
scarce and need to be integrated into a host of government programmes and 
policy. The findings of this study attempt to contribute in this regard by 
drawing attention to the importance of viewing racial integration not only from 
a political perspective, but also from a psychological perspective. As such, this 
study serves to generate specific hypotheses for future research on racial 
integration and social cohesion by pointing to the relative importance of the 
role of the school in creating a culture in which all racial groups can feel 
welcome. Thus, it would be important in future studies to examine the 
relationship between institutional variables and their effect on social cohesion 
in terms of individual attitudes and behaviours, as well as group-level factors 
of cohesion. 

Studying a sense of belonging in racially diverse learning environments 
has some implications for the study of social stigma and the extent to which 
it influences identity formation and racial integration. People who are stigma¬ 
tized, are believed to have an attribute that “marks them as different and 
leads them to be devalued in the eyes of others” (Major & O’Brien, 2005). In 
South Africa, apartheid policies contributed to the creation of social stigmas 
related to race. However, whereas an overwhelming number of studies in 
South Africa focus on the social stigmatization of people in terms of HIV/ 
AIDS, the literature on the systematic examination of racial prejudice and 
mental health is still nascent. Paluck and Green (2009) note correctly that 
despite the impressive body of literature in social psychology on the topic of 
racial prejudice, psychologists are a long way from demonstrating the most 
effective ways to reduce racial prejudice. This study contributes to the 
literature on the topic by demonstrating that learners can experience a sense 
of belonging in racially integrated environments. The affinities generated by 
the participants urge researchers on racial integration to study more sys¬ 
tematically the psychological dimensions of racial integration by focusing on 
the relationship between school culture and the extent to which it succeeds 
in valuing the social identities of all races, as well as the association between 
integration, stigmatisation and its effects on self-esteem, the need for positive 
regard and prevention of prejudice. 

Although this study seems to suggest that racial integration can impact 
positively on a personal sense of belonging and so contributes to social cohe¬ 
sion, the more significant implication of this study lies in the silence of social 
cohesion in the black/white integration which reflects the more problematic 
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and complicated relationship between the black and white population in 
South Africa. Reviewing studies that examine the effect of social rejection, 
Williams (2007) concludes that chronic exposure to ostracism (such as was 
experienced by blacks under South African apartheid policies), depletes 
coping resources and leads to depression and helplessness. We may argue 
that the children currently in South African schools were born in a free 
country and thus, theoretically, should not be subject to social ostracism. 
Although this study did not directly examine important constructs related to 
social cohesion and belonging, such as social capital and civic engagement 
(Stolle, Soroka & Johnston, 2008), this study does have relevance in terms of 
highlighting what the participants in the study value in their engagement with 
one another. Stolle et al. (2008) make the point that regular and positive 
social contact mediates the extent to which people tend to trust one another. 
The findings of this study indicate that positive social contact specifically 
includes experiencing positive emotions, such as trust, respect, harmony, and 
joy; thus pointing to the importance of positive affirmation. 

Sense of belonging was studied from both the individual and group level 
indicators of social cohesion. Williams (2007) mentions that belonging is a 
fundamental requirement for security, reproductive success and mental 
health. Thus, for an individual to be happy with him/herself and also as a 
member of the group — a sense of belonging must be fostered because lear¬ 
ners who feel ostracised by their peers, or those in authority, will not function 
optimally. Therefore, the school grounds may be a hub for brewing disintegra¬ 
tion in the school’s social fabric and social cohesion in general. 

As noted, literature (Bollen & Hoyle, 1990: Friedkin, 2003) is not in agree¬ 
ment as to what defines social cohesion.. This study only looked at few as¬ 
pects, for instance, that of belonging being a vital contributor to social cohe¬ 
sion. However, various possible hypotheses for further studies can be raised 
as indicated by the Systems Influence Diagram. 

Finally, this study points to the importance of appreciating the role that 
racial identity has on belonging. It offers insights useful to psychologists 
about assisting learners in racially diverse schools with integration and also 
mentions the importance and the role of inclusive education. The study 
further pointed to the importance of positive interpersonal relationships 
(belonging, respect, tender-loving-care, motivation) and social relationships 
(school as welcoming space, security, freedom, equality in socialisation) which 
psychologists have a role in mediating and facilitating. 
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Note 

1. We acknowledge that these terms are not used unproblematically and that there 

are emotions attached to racial identifiers. We are keeping the racial identifiers of 
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the past, i.e. those of blacks, coloureds, Indians and whites, because they have 
historical significance and we are looking at a school that historically desegregated 
among black and Indian learners and is now seeking to integrate black and Indian 
learners. 
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